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[Indian Jugglers exhibiting tamed Snakes. ] 


TueERE are several passages in Scripture which allude to 
the commonly-received opinion in the East, that serpents 
are capable of being rendered docile, or at least harmless, 
by certain charms or incantations. The most remarkable 
of these texts is that of the 58th Psalm, where the 
wicked are compared to “‘ the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ear, which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, 
charming never so wisely ;” and that of the 8th chapter 
of Jeremiah, “ I will send serpents, cockatrices, among 
you, which will not be charmed.” Dr. Shaw says that 
a belief that venomous serpents might be rendered 
innoxious by songs or muttered words, or by writing 
sentences or combinations of numbers upon scrolls of 
paper, prevailed through all those parts of Barbary 
where he travelled. In India, at the present day, the 
serpent-charmers are a well-known division of the nu- 
merous caste of jugglers that are found in every district. 
Mr. Forbes, in his ‘ Oriental Memoirs,’ appears to attach 
some credit to their powers of alluring the Cobra-di- 
Capello, and other snakes, from their hiding-places, by 
the attraction of music. Mr. Johnson, however, in his 


‘ Sketches of India Field Sports,’ says, “‘ The professed 

snake-catchers in India are a low caste of Hindoos, won- 

derfully clever in catching snakes, as well as in practising 

the art of legerdemain: they pretend to draw them from 

their holes by a song, and by an instrument somewhat 
Von, II. 





resembling an Irish bagpipe, on which they play a plain- 
tive tune. The truth is, this is all done to deceive. If 
ever a snake comes out of a hole at the sound of their 
music, you may be certain that it is a tame one; trained to 
it, deprived of its venomous teeth, and put there for the 
purpose; and this you may prove, as I have often done, 
by killing the snake, and examining it, by which you 
will exasperate the men exceedingly.” 

The account of Mr. Johnson certainly appears the 
more probable version of this extraordinary story; yet 
enough remains to surprise, in the wonderful command 
which these people possess over the reptiles that they 
have deprived of their power of injury, and taught to 
erect themselves and make a gentle undulating move- 
ment of the head, at certain modulated sounds. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that the snake is taught to 
do this, as the bear and the cock of the Italians are in- 
structed to dance, as described in our last number. The 
jugglers are very expert in the exercise of the first branch 
of the trade, that of catching the snakes. They discover 
the hole of the reptile with great ease and certainty, and 
digging into it, seize the animal by the tail, with the left 
hand, and draw the body through the other hand with 
extreme rapidity, till the finger and thumb are brought 
up to the head. The poisonous fangs are then removed, 
and the creature has to commence its rT course 
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of instruction. Actording to Mr. Johnson, however, the 
business of the snake-charmer is a somewhat perilous 
one. In catching the reptiles, they are generally pro- 
vided with a hot iron to sear the flesh, should they be 
bitten ; arid the following anecdote, given by Mr. Johnson, 
would show that the danger is not completely avoided, 
even when the venomous fangs are removed :—* A man 
exhibited one of his dancing cobra-di-capellos before 
a large party. A boy about sixteen years old was 
teasing the animal to make it bite him, which it actually 
did, and to some purpose, for in an hour after he died 
of the bite. The father of the boy was astonished, and 
protested it could not be from the bite; that the snake 
hat! no venomous teeth; and that he and the boy had 
often been bitten by it before, without any bad effect. 
Ont examining the snake, it was found that the former 
fangs were replaced by new ones, not then far out of the 
jaw, but sufficient to bite the boy. The old man said 
that he never saw or heard of such a circumstance 
before.” 


MUTUAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tne following account of a Literary Society, the mem- 
bers of which belong to the working class, is condensed 
irom a paper addressed to the proprietors of large ma- 
nufactories by the Secretary of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce. 

It is,justly remarked by this gentleman that the mere 
acqitisitions of reading and writing only serve to open 
the door to knowledge; and, unless we are induced to 
pass the portal, the stores which lie within will still re- 
main useless to us. No efforts, however assiduous, for 
acquiring intellectual treasures'in the exercise of our 
méntal powers, can be so sticcessful or satisfactory as 
where men unite together to grapple with ignorance, 
and mutually to instruct each other. The formation of 
societies for this purpose cannot be too strongly recom- 
ménded. An account of such an institution formed in 
Glasgow for the improvement of a single body of work- 
men will strongly illustrate these remarks. 

The Gas Light Chartered Company of that city con- 
stantly employs between sixty and seventy men in the 
works ; twelve of these are mechanics, and the others fur- 
nace-men and common labourers of different descriptions. 
In 1521 the manager of the works proposed to these men 
to contribute each a small sum monthly, to be laid out 
in books to form a library for their common use. He 
informed them that if they agreed to this, the Company 
would give them a room to keep the books in, which 
should be heated and lighted for them in winter ; that in 
this roum they might meet every evening throughout the 
whole year to read and converse, in place of going to the 
alehouse, as many of them had been in the practice of 
doing; that the Company would further give them a 
present of tive guineas to expend on books; and that the 
management of every thing connected with the measure 
should be intrusted to a committee of themselves, to be 
named and renewed by them at fixed periods. Four- 
teen of the workmen were induced to agree to the plan. 
A commencement was thus made. For the first two 
years, until it could be ascertained that the members 
would take proper care of the books, it was agreed that 
they should not temove them from the reading-room, 
but that they should meet there every evening to peruse 
then. After this period, however, the members were 
alluwed to take the books home; and they then met 
only twice a week at the reading-room, to change them, 
and converse upon what they had been reading. The 
increase of the number of the subscribers to the library 
was at first very siow, and at the end of the second 
year the whole did not amount to thirty. But from 
conversing twice a week with one another at the library 
upon the acquisitions they had been making, a taste for 
eience and a desire for information begaa to spread 
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among them. They had, a little before this time, ob- 
tained an Atlas, which, they say, led them to think of a 
pair of Globes. One of their members, by trade a 
joiner, who had had the advantage of attending two 
courses of lectures in the Andersonian Institution, vo- 
lunteered, on the third year after the formation of the 
society, to explain toits members the use of the globes. 
This he did one evening in every week, and succeeded 
so well that he offered on the other meeting in the week 
to give an account of some of the principles and pro- 
cesses in mechanics and chemistry, accompanied with a 
few experiments.. He next, and while he was still 
going on with his lectures, undertook, along with another 
of the workmen, to attend in the reading-foom during 
the other evenings in the week, and teach arithmetic to 
such of the members as chose. The society now made 
very rapid progress, and its members were induced to 
make a new arrangement by which the labour of in- 
structing was more equally divided. 

The individuals of the committee agreed among them 
selves to give in rotation a lecture either on chemistry or 
mechanics every Thursday evening, taking Murray for 
their text-book in the one, and Fergusson in the other. 
The plan is still pursued. It is intimated a fortnight 
before to the person whose turn it is, that he is to lecture 
from such a page to such a page of one of these authors. 
He has in consequence these fourteen days to make 
himself acquainted with the subject; and he is authorized 
to claim, during that period, the assistance of every mem- 
ber of the society in preparing the chemical experiments, 
or making the little models of machines for illustrating 
his discourse. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in this unique process 
of instruction, that there has been no backwardness found 
on the part of any of the individuals to undertake to lec- 
ture in his turn, nor the slightest diffidence exhibited in 
the execution. This is attributed solely to its being set 
about without pretension or affectation of knowledge, and 
merely as a means of mutual improvement. 

On-the Monday evenings the society has a voluntary 
lecture from any one of its members who chooses to give 
notice of his intention, on either of the branches of 
science already mentioned, or upon any other useful 
subject he may propose. And there is with the general 
body the same simple unhesitating frankness, and dispo- 
sition to come forward in theit turn, that exist among 
the members of the committee with regard to the lectures 
prescribed to them. It may be interesting as well as 
useful to mention some of the subjects of the different 
lectures that were given during the first three months 
after this plan was adopted. Those delivered by the 
members of the committee consisted of eleven on me- 
chanics, including the application of the mechanical 
powers ; one on magnetism and electricity ; one on wheel 
carriages; one on the primitive form of crystals; and 
one on hydrostatics. ‘The voluntary lectures treated on, 
the air-pump, chemistry, &c., besides many practical 
subjects, such as boring and mining; Sir Humphrey 
Davy's lamp; the construction of a corn-mill; and a 
description of Captain Manby’s invention for the pre- 
servation of shipwrecked seamen. 

The effect of this society was soon found to be most 
beneficial to the general character and happiness of the 
individuals composing it. It may readily be conceived 
what a valuable part of the community the whole of our 
manufacturing operatives might become if the people 
employed in every large work were enabled to adopt 
similar measures, What might we not then be entitled 
to look for, in useful inventions and discoveries, from 
minds awakened and invigorated by the self-discipline, 
which such a mode of instruction requires. 

The Gas Company being fully aware of the beneficial 
consequences resulting from the instruction of their work- 
people, fitted up for their use, in the latter end of 1824, a 
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more commodious room for their meetings, with a small 
laboratory and workshop attached to it, where the experi- 
ments are conducted, and the models to be used in the 
lectures are prepared. Previously to this time the men 
had made for themselves an air-pump and an electrify- 
ing machine, and some of them are constantly engaged 
in the laboratory and workshop during their spare hours. 
At the end of three years from its commencement the 
whole of the workmen, with the exception of about 
fifteen, became members of the society, and these were 
withheld from joining in consequence of their inability to 
read. The others said to them, “ Join us and we will 
teach you to read.” It is gratifying to know that this 
invitation has not been made in vain; and that at the pre- 
sent time this association, now amounting to upwards of 
seventy persons, comprehends nearly all those employed 
about the works. 

The Rules of the society, which have been framed 
by the members themselves, are simple and judicious. 
Every person on becoming a member pays seven shil- 
lings and sixpence of entrance money. This sum is taken 
from him by instalments, and is paid back to him should 
he leave the gas works, or to his family or heirs should 
he die. Besides this entrance money, each member con- 
tributes three halfpence weekly, two-thirds of which go 
to the library, and one-third to the use of the laboratory 
and workshop. ‘The weekly lectures are continued 
during the winter months, and the members are per- 
mitted to bring to these any of their sons who are above 
seven and under twenty-one years of age. Additions 
have from time to time been made to the chemical and 
mechanical apparatus, and the library now contains 
seven hundred volumes. 





A SABBATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

[The Steving pee is a continuation of those inserted in Nos. 51 
and 52, the title of ‘a Party of Emigrants travelling in 
Aftica.’] 

We were placed on our location, near the source of the 

Baviaan’s River, on the 29th June: next day we were 

visited by Captain Harding; the magistrate of the dis- 

trict, and formally installed in our new possessions. By 
the advice of this officer, we resolved to place a nightly 
watch, to guard our camp from any sudden attack that 
might be attempted by Caffer or Bushman marauders ; 

and as Captain Harding considered our position to be a 

very exposed one, we agreed to continue, at least for the 

first season, in one body, and to erect our huts and 
cultivate our crops in one spot, for the sake of common 
security and mutual help. 

The day following we made a complete tour of our 
united domain, to which we gave the Scottish name of 
Glen-Lynden—an appellation afterwards extended to 
the whole valley of “ Baviaan’s River.’ We erected 
temporary land-marks to divide the allotments of the 
different families; and in our progress started a good 
deal of wild game, quaggas, hartebeestes, rietboks, oribis, 
and two wild boars, one of which we killed; but we 
saw no beast of prey, except a solitary Jackal. 

The next day, July 2d, was our first Sunday on our 
own grounds. Feeling the high importance of strictly 
maintaining the suitable observance of this day of sacred 
rest, it was unanimously resolved that we should abstain 
from all secular employment not sanctioned by absolute 
necessity; and at the same time commence such a 
system of religious services as might be with propriety 
maintained in the absence of a clergyman or minister. 
The whole party were accordingly assembled after break- 
fast, under a venerable acacia tree, on the margin of the 
little stream which murmured pleasantly beneath. The 
river appeared shaded here and there by the graceful 
willow of Babylon, which grows abundantly along the 
banks of the African streams, and which, with the other 
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the beautiful lament of the Hebrew exiles :—“ By the 
rivers of Babylon, there we sat, yea we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon the 
willows iu the midst thereof.” 

It was, indeed, an affecting sight to look round on 
our little band of Scottish exiles, thus congregated for 
the first time to worship God in the wild glen allotted 
for their future home and the heritage of their offspring. 
There sat old , with his silvery locks, the patriarch 
of the party, with his Bible on his knee,—a picture 
of the gravé, high-principled Scottish husbandman ; his 
respectable family seated round him. There was the 
widow , with her meek, kind, and quiet look—like 
one who had seen better days, but who in adversity had 
found pious resignation, with her three stalwart sons 
and her young maiden daughter placed beside her on 
the grass. There was Mr. , with his two servant 
lads, the younger brother of a Scottish laird, rich in 
blood, but poor in fortune, who, with an estimable 
pride, had preferred a farm in South Africa, to a humi- 
liating dependence on aristocratic connexions at home. 
There, too, were others still more nearly related to the 
writer of this little sketch—the nominal head of the 
party. Looking round on these collected groups, on 
this solemn day of assemblage, such reflections as the 
following irresistibly crowded on his mind: “ Have I 
collected from their native homes, and led forth to this 
remote corner of the globe, all these my friends and 
countrymen, for good or for evil ?—to perish miserably 
in the wilderness, or to become the honoured founders 
of a prosperous settlement, destined to extend the bene- 
fits of civilization and the blessed light of the Gespel 
through this dark and desolate nook of benighted 
Africa? ‘The issue of our enterprise is known only to 
Him who ordereth all things well : ‘ Man proposes, but 
God disposes.’ But though the result of our scheme is 
in the womb of futurity, and although it. seems probable 
that greater perils and privations await us than we had 
once calculated upon, there yet appears no cause to re- 
pent of the course we have taken, or to unfavour- 
ably of the ultimate issue. Thus far Providence has 
prospered and protected us. We left not our native 
land (deeply and dearly loved by us) from wanton rest- 
lessness or mere love of change, or without very suffi- 
cient and reasonable motives. Let us, therefore, go on 
calmly and courageously, duly invoking the blessing of 
God on all our proceedings; and thus, be the result 
what it may, we shall feel ourselves in the path of active 
duty.”—With these, and similar tveflections, we encov- 
raged ourselves, and proceeded to the religious services 
of the day. 

Having selected one of the hymns of our nationa: 
church, all united in singing it to one of the old pathetic 
sacred melodies with which it is usually conjoined in the 
sabbath worship of our native land. The day was bright 
and still, and the voice of praise rose with a sweet and 
touching solemnity among those wild mountains, where 
the praise of the true God had never, in all human pro- 
bability, been sung before, The words of the hymn (com- 
posed by Logan) were appropriate to our situation and 
our feelings, and affected some of our congregation very 
sensibly :— 











“ O God of Bethel! by whose hand thy people still are fed ; 
Who through this weary pilgrimage hast all our fathers led: 
Through each perplexing path of life our wandering footsteps 
guide ; 
Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide : 
O! spread thy covering wings around, till all our wanderings 


cease 
And at our Father’s loved abode our souls arrive in peace.” 


We then read some of the most suitable portions 
of the English Liturgy, which we considered preferable 
to any extempore service that could be substituted on 


peculiar features of the scenery, vividly reminded us of; this occasion ; and concluded with an excellent discourse 


H 2 
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On this and other occasions the scenery and produc- 
tions of the country reminded us in the most forcible 
manner of the striking imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The parched and thorny desert —the rugged and stony 
mountains—the dry beds of torrents—‘“ the green pas 
tures by the quiet waters”—“ the lions’ dens” —‘* the 
mountains of leopards” —“ the roes and the young harts 
(antelopes) that feed among the lilies’’-—‘“ the cony of ' 
the rocks”—*“ the ostrich of the wilderness” —‘“ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land ;” — these, anda 
thousand other objects, with strikingly appropriate de- 
scriptions which accompany them, reminded us conti 
nually with a sense of their beauty and aptitude, which 
we had never fully felt before. ) 


from a volume of sermons, by a friend well known 
and much esteemed, the late Dr. Andrew Thomson, of 
Edinburgh. 

We had a similar service in the afternoon; and agreed 
to maintain in this manner the public worship of God in 
our little settlement, until it should please Providence 
again to favour us with the regular dispensation of our 
holy religion. 

While we were singing our last psalm in the after- 
noon, a roebuck antelope, which appeared to have wan- 
dered down the valley, without previously observing us, 
stood for a little while on the opposite side of the stream, 
gazing at us in innocent amazement, as if yet unac- 
quainted with, man, the great destroyer. On this day it 
was, of course, permitted to depart unmolested. 











VIRGINIA WATER. ; ) 
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[Fishing Temple on the Lake.] 


Tue district of Windsor Forest called Virginia Water | 
was planted, and the Lake formed, under the direction 
of Paul Sandby, at a time when Duke William of Cum- 
berland resided at the Lodge which bears his name, 
about three miles from Windsor. The lake is the largest 
piece of artificial water in the kingdom ; if artificial it 
can be called—for the hand of man has done little more 
than turn the small streams of the district into a natural 
basin. The grounds are several miles in extent ; although 
so perfectly secluded that a traveller might pass on the 
high road without being aware that he was near any 
object that could gratify his curiosity. They are now 
covered with magnificent timber, originally planted with 
regard to the grandest effects of what is called landscape 
gardening. By the permission of the King, Virginia 
Water is open to all persons; and by those residents in 
London who can spare the time and expense for such an 
excursion, a fine day of the approaching spring or sum- 
mer could not be better spent, than in rambling through 
the most romantic district within a hundred miles of the 





metropolis, 


The scenery m the neighbourhood of Virginia Water 
is bold and rugged ; being the commencement of Bag- 
shot Heath. ‘The variety of surface here agreeably 
relieves the eye, after the monotony of the first twenty 
miles from town, which equally fatigues the traveller 
either upon the Bath or western road. About two miles 
beyond the town of Egham is a neat inn, the Wheatsheaf. 
From the garden of this inn there is a direct access to 
the lake. But we would advise the traveller to take a 
more circuitous course of viewing it if he have time. A 
few hundred yards above the inn, is a branch road to the 
right, which leads to a remarkably pretty village called 
Blacknest, nearly two miles from the high road from 
which we recommended him to diverge. Here is a 
keeper's lodge ; and the pérsons at the gate will readily 
give admission to Virginia Water. After passing through 
a close wood of pines we come to some “alleys green,” 
which lead in different directions. Those to the right 
carry us up a steep hill, upon the summit of which is a 
handsome building called the Belvedere. ‘Those to the 
left conduct to the 1 margin of the lake, A scene of great 
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beauty soon bursts upon the view. A verdant walk, 
bounded by the choicest evergreens, leads by the side of 
a magnificent breadth of water. The opposite shore is 
covered with heath; and plantations of the most graceful 
trees—the larch, the ash, and the weeping birch, (“ the 
lady of the woods,”) break the line of the more distant 
hills. The boundary of the lake is every where most 
judiciously concealed ;—and the imagination cannot 
refrain from believing that some great river lies beyond 
that screening wood. Every now and then the road 
carries us through some close walk of pines and laurels, 
where the rabbit and squirrel run across with scarcely a 
fear of man, But we again find ourselves upon the margin 
of the lake, which increases in breadth as we approach 
its head. At the point where it is widest, a fishing 
temple was erected by George IV.; which, as seen from 
the shore we are describing, is represented in the wood- 
cut at the head of this article. 

The public road to Blacknest is carried over a bold 
arch which is not far out of the line of our walk. This 
is a singularly beautiful spot. To our minds it is not now 
so much in accordance with the general character of the 
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scenery, as it was some ten years ago. Several antique 
fragments of Greek columns and pediments, that used to 
lie in the court-yard of the British Museum, now form 
an artificial ruin, as represented in the wood-cut. Real 
ruins removed from the sites to which they belong, are 
the worst species of exotics. The tale which they tell of 
their old grandeur is quite out of harmony with their 
modern appropriation. We can look with an antiquarian 
interest upon a capital in a cabinet. But a shaft or two 
perched up in a modern pleasure-ground, produces a 
ludicrous struggle between the feeling of the true and 
the artificial ; and a sort of scorn of the vanity which 
snatches the ruins of the dead from the hallowed spot 
where time or the barbarian had crumbled them into 
nothingness, to administer to a sense of what is pretty 
and merely picturesque. A real ruin is a solemn thing, 


when it stands upon the site where it had defied the 
elements for centuries, in its pomp and glory; but a 
mock ruin—a fiction of plaster and paint, or a collec- 
tion of fragments brought over sea to be joined together, 
without regard to differences of age and style—are 
baubles. 























[Dry Arch, under the road to Blacknest.] 


A walk from this spot of a quarter of a mile brings us 
tc the cascade at the head of the lake. Cascades are 
much upon the same plan, whether natural or artificial ; 
the scale alone makes the difference. This cascade is 
sufficiently large not to look like a plaything ; and yet it 
gives but an imperfect notion of a fine natural cascade. 
It wants height, and volume of water. In the latter 
particular of excellence, however, the grandest cascades 
are often very disappointing. After a mountain-storm 
when the gills (little runnels) sparkle down the sides 
of the barren rocks, and the force leaps over some fearful 
chasm in one unbroken sheet, cascades are worthy of 
the poetical descriptions which have been so often 





lavished upon them, In other seasons they appear 


very feeble additions to the charms of the mighty lakes 
and solemn mountains amidst whose solitudes they 
are found 

From the bottom of the cascade a road has been 
formed to the bank of the lake, opposite that which we 
have been describing. The walks here are as verdant 
and as beautiful as those we have left. We reach a rus- 
tic bridge, and cross one of the streams that feed the 
lake. Here we are in a more wild and open country. 
We miay trace the course of the little stream amongst 
the underwood ; or strike into the path which leads to 
the village of Bishopgate. The finest woodland scenery, 
and spots of the most delicious seclusion, where nothing 
is heard on a summer noon but that indescribable bug 
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with which every lover of solitude is familiar, will amply 
repay for a lingering hour. Bishopgate is a beautiful 
spot, surrounded by the most delightful varieties of hill 
and dale, of wood and water. The poet Shelley, who 
had a true eye for the picturesque, resided for some time 
here. The Royal Lodge,which was close by, (the favourite 
retreat of George IV.) is now pulled down. The com- 
mon road from Bishopgate to Windsor is through that 
vista of magnificent elms, the Long Walk. There is a 
more secluded horse-road, which affords some exquisite 
views of the Castle, and many forest scenes of striking 
beauty. 





SIMPLIFICATIONS OF ARITHMETICAL RULES. 
No. 2. 


We now suppose the attentive reader to have practised 
the rule given in No. 1 of this series, where any number 
of shillings, pence, and farthings is converted into the 
corresponding number of thousandths of a pound. We 
proceed to a rule for finding how much a year a given 
sum per week will amount to. The rule will be correct 
within eighteen-pence, which in, such a matter is suffi- 
¢ient for every-day purposes. 

Suppose a. man to gain £1. 15s. 74d. per week. and 
we want to find how much this is a year. Convert this 
sum, as in the last number, which gives 1781. First 
annex two ciphers to 1781, and divide by 2, which gives 
89050; then multiply 1781 by 2,° which gives 3562. 
Add these together— 

89050 
3562 


92612 


From the right of which cut off three places; let the 
figures which remain on the left be the pounds, and 
convert those which were cut off into shillings and pence, 
as in the last number. This gives £92. 12s. 3d. The 
correct answer is £92. 12s. 6d. Again, let 11s. 39d. 
be the weekly sum. This converted, gives 565; proceed 
as before, that is, take the half of 56500 and twice 565, 
and add, which gives 29380, and 29/380 converted 
gives £29. 7s. 7}d. The real answer is £29. 8s. 3d. 
We now take the converse question, to find how much 
a week will come from a given sum per year. Let the 
yearly sum be £29. 8s. 3d. Reject: the shillings and 
pence, reserving one farthing for every shilling so rejected, 
to be applied as hereafter shown. Multiply the pounds 
by 2, which gives 58. Annex two ciphers to 58, giving 
5800; multiply 58 by 4, giving 232. Subtract the 
second from the first— 
5800 
232 





5568 
Cut off four places thus /5568, which, in this case, cuts 
off all the figures, and convert this into pounds, shillings, 
and pence, (in this case there are no pounds,) which 
gives bls. 14d) Now add the 8 reserved farthings, 
which gives lls. 3}d., within a farthing of the truth, 
as appears by the last question. If the result contains 
any pounds, it may be made more correct by adding a 
farthing and a half for every pound. Suppose, for 
example, that we ask how much £312 per year gives 
per week. We have chosen this example because the 
answer ought to be exactly £6, from which we may 
judge what degree of correctness our rule gives. The 
process is as follows :— 
312 
2 


62400 
2496 


59964 


Subtract 4 times 624 
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And 5, 9904 gives £5. 19s, 93d. If we add a farthing 
and a half for each of the 5 pounds, or add | ?d. (reject- 
ing the half farthing), we have £5. 19s. L14}d.; and if 
we had observed that the answer is very nearly 6 pounds, 
and had added a farthing and a half more, retaining 
the half farthing which we just now rejected, we should 
have had an exact result. 

We would recommend the reader who studies the prin- 
ciples of algebra, to endeavour to ascertain the reason 
for this rule. 





THE HERRING FISHERY. 


Tere are few fish of which the supply is more abun 
dant, or for which the demand is more considerable, than 
the herring. It affords a cheap means of subsistence to 
the population of our sea-coasts; and, although preju- 
dices are often entertained by many persons against 
the use of fish, we believe that, if not eaten to excess, 
the herring is both nutritious and wholesome. The 
Dutch consider it to be highly so, and a fresh herring 
early in the season is esteemed in Holland almost as a 
panacea for all disorders. 

Herrings are found from the highest northern latitudes 
as low as the northern coast of France. Their great 
winter rendezvous is within the Arctic Circle, where they 
continue for many months in order to recruit them- 
selves after the fatigues of spawning, as the seas within 
that circle swarm with insect food in a far greater degree 
than those of the warmer latitudes. They begin to ap- 
pear off the Shetland Isles‘in April and May; but the 
great shoal does not arrive till June. Their advance 
is marked by the approach of numerous birds of prey. 
The main body is so broad and deep as to alter the 
appearance of the very ocean ; it is divided into columns 
of five or six miles in length, and three or. four in 
breadth, and they drive the water before them with a 
kind of rippling. Sometimes they sink for ten or fifteen 
minutes and then rise again to the surface; and in fine 
weather they reflect a variety of splendid colours, like a 
field of the most precious gems. 

In the account of the herring in Pennant’s British 
Zoology, it is conjectured that the instinct of migration 
was given to herrings that they might deposit their spawn 
in warmer seas, that would mature and vivify it more 
assuredly than those of the frozen zone. This is the more 
probable, because they come to us full of fat, and on their 
return are almost universally observed to be lean. What 
their food is near the Pole is not well known, but in our 
seas they feed much on the oniscus marinus, a crusta- 
ceous insect, and sometimes on their own fry. At the 
end of June they are full of roe, and continue in perfec- 
tion till the beginning of winter, wheh they deposit their 
spawn. The young herrings begin to approach the 
coast in July and August, and are then about two inches 
long. According to Pennant, the annual shoal of herrings 
is first divided in its course southward by the Shetland 
Islands; on meeting which, one wing takes to the 
eastern, the other to the western shores of Great Britain, 
each separate shoal being guided by a leader of larger 
size than the ordinary fish. ‘Those which take towards 
the west, after offering themselves to the Hebrides, where 
the great stationary fishing is, proceed to the north ot 


| Ireland, when they meet with a second interruption, and 





are obliged to make a second division; the one takes to 
the western side, and is scarcely perceived, being soon 
lost in the Atlantic, but the other, which passes into the 
Irish Sea, feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts that 
border on it. The divisions, however, are capricious in 
their motions, and do not show an invariable attachment 
to their haunts. 

The importance of the British herring fishery, as a 
branch of industry, has been thought by some to have 
been much overrated; and Mr. M‘Culloci has remar! e! 
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that the exaggerated estimates that have been current 
with respect to the extent and value of the Dutch 
fishery have contributed very much to the diffusion of 
false notions on this head. He doubts whether the 
Dutch fishery ever afforded employment to more than 
50,000 individuals; although the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica has stated the number employed at 450,000. 
Various attempts have been made to extend the British 
fishery by bounties; and to so extravagant a pitch was 
this system at one period carried, that in the year 1759 
the almost incredible sum of £159. 7s. 6d. was paid as 
a bounty upon every barrel of merchantable herrings 
that was produced; and, as Adam Smith says, vessels 
were consequently sent out not to catch herrings, but to 
catch the bounty. ‘The system of bounties, however, was 
brought to an end in the year 1830; and the supply will 
henceforth be proportionate to the real demand, which 
will ultimately be more advantageous to the public, 
more especially as the repeal of the salt duties must 
be of signal service to all the fisheries. According 
to the last official account, being for the year ended 
5th of April, 1830, the total quantity of herrings cured 
in Great Britain was 329,557 barrels, and that ex- 
ported was 181,654 barrels, of which 89,680 went to 
Ireland, 67,672 to places out of Europe (chiefly the 
West Indies), and 24,302 to places in Europe other than 
Treland. 

The invention of pickling herrings is ascribed to one 
Beukels, a Dutchman, who died in 1397. His grave 
was visited by the Emperor Charles V., and a magnifi- 
cent tomb was erected by that prince to his memory. 
The Dutch have always maintained their ascendancy in 
the fishery, but the consumption on the Continent is 
now far less than in the middle ages. This may be 
attributable to the Reformation, and the relaxed ob- 
servance of Lent, or perhaps in some degree to the effect 
of habit and fashion. The herring is the Clupea ha- 
rengus in the language of Linnzus, and is too familiar to 
require description. Its power of procreation is most 
extraordinary. The fish is supposed to be best when 
shotten, as it is termed ; that is, after having parted with 
its roe. The young roe is soft and pulpy, and when older 
becomes hard and seedy. ‘The night is said to be more 
favourable than the day for the herring fishery. There 
is an expression, “ pickle-herring,” used by some writers 
as meaning a jack-pudding, or merry-andrew, the origin 
or precise application of which does not appear to be 
noticed by lexicographers. 





The Mouse.—About eight years ago, being in the daily 
habit of descending into the coal-mines of the Newcastle 
district, I one day caught a half-grown mouse, at the extre- 
mity of a gallery into which the little animal had retreated as 
I advanced towards it (a situation, by the way, in which I 
have seen a rat, by which the mines are also infested, turn 
round and attack a boy). Now, as no cat had up to that 

eriod been introduced into the mine, I determined to carry 

ome my prisoner, for the purpose of observing his deport- 
ment on being brought into the presence of his formidable 
and natural enemy. In order, however, that he might regain 
his self-possession after being introduced to the light of day, 
which in all probability he had never seen before, I kept him 
confined in a glass lantern fora few days, where he soon 
became so tame as to eat in my presence. In order that he 
might enjoy a more extensive view of surrounding objets, 
I fixed a piece of stick about nine inches long into the 
socket of the lantern upon which the little fellow very soon 
mounted; and after finishing his meals, he usually amused 
himself on his pereh, by licking all the accessible parts of his 
body. In this way he was engaged, on the fifth or sixth day 
of his capture, when I introduced a young cat into the room : 
she very soon discovered the lantern and its contents, which 
was placed on a table, and dashed at it with all the ferocity 
of a tiger. To my surprise and amusement, my youthful 
prisoner continued his ablutions with all the coolness imagi- 





nable, without even condescending to notice the furious efforts 
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of the cat to break the glass and devour him. This experi 
ment was frequently renewed for the amusement of my 
friends, and invariably with the same results. Shortly after- 
wards I carried the little animal again into the coal-mine, 
and set him free. It must be obvious that the mouse could 
not be aware that the glass of the lantern afforded him a 
sufficient protection ; it did appear to me at the time, that he 
had no natural or instinctive dread of the cat—(From a 
Correspondent.) 


LADY JANE GREY. 


Tue 12th of February is the anniversary of the execu 
tion of the young and interesting Lady Jane Grey. 
This unfortunate lady was born in the year 1537. It 
was her unhappy lot to be nearly allied to the blood- 
royal of England, through her mother, who was the 
daughter of Mary, the youngest sister of Henry VIII, 
and the wife first of Louis XIT. of France, and after his 
death of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. By the 
latter she had a daughter Frances, who married Henry 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and thus became the mother 
of the subject of the present notice, and of two younger 
daughters. When by the death of his wife's two brothers, 
without issue, in 1551, of what was called the sweating 
sickness, the Dukedom of Suffolk, created in favour of 
Charles Brandon, had become extinct, the Marquis of 
Dorset was advanced to that title, through the influence 
of the noted John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, who was then 
in the height of his power, and who at the same time 
obtained for himself the dignity of Duke of Northumber- 
land. The scheme of this ambitious politician was to 
secure the crown for his own descendants by marrying his 
fourth son Lord Guilford Dudley to Lady Jane Grey, and 
then getting his royal master, Edward VI., over whom . 
he possessed a complete ascendancy, and the probability 
of whose early death he seems to have already foreseen, 
to declare that lady his successor. Up to a certain point 
this project succeeded. In May, 1553, tne young pair, 
between whom there is understood to have existed a 
warm attachment, were united at Durham House, the 
residence of the bridegroom's father, which stood on the 
site of the present Adelphi buildings. The King, 
who had been for some time ill, was already looked upon 
as past recovery; and on the 11th of June he was per- 
suaded by Northumberland to send for several of the 
judges, and to desire them to draw out an assignment 
of the crown in favour of Lady Jane. That day they 
refused to obey this command; but on the 15th they 
complied ; and on the 21st the document was signed by 
all the members of the Privy Council, twenty-one ir 
number. Edward died on the 6th of July, which seems 
to have been rather sooner than was expected; and, in 
consequence, Northumberland, not having yet every 
thing in readiness, attempted for a few days to conceal 
the demise of the crown. At length, on the 9th, he 
proceeded along with the Duke of Suffolk to Durham 
House, where Lady Jane was, and announced to her 
the royal dignity to which she had become heir. At 
first she firmly refused to accept what she maintained 
belonged to another; but the entreaties of her father, 
and especially those of her husband, finally prevailed 
upon her to consent that she should be proclaimed Queen. 
She was accordingly proclaimed in London on the fol- 
lowing day, having previously, under the direction of her 
father-in-law, withdrawn to the Tower, whither she was 
accompanied by all the Privy Council, whom the Duke 
was especially anxious to retain at this juncture under 
his immediate control. But all his efforts and precau- 
tions proved insufficient to compass the daring plot in 
which he had engaged. The pretensions of Lady Jané 
to the crown were so perfectly untenable according to all 
the ordinary and established rules of succession, that the 
nation was nearly unanimous in regarding her assump- 
tion of the regal authority asa usurpation. Her reign, if it 
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is to be so called, lasted only for ninedays. Herauthority, 
as soon as it was questioned, was left without a single 
supporter. On the 19th the Council having contrived to 
make their escape from the Tower, while Northumber- 
land had gone to endeavour to oppose Mary in Cam- 
bridgeshire, met at Baynard’s Castle, in the city, the 
house of the Earl of Pembroke, and sending for the 
Lord Mayor unanimously desired him to proclaim 
that princess, which he did immediately. Mary's ac- 
cession then took place without opposition; and she 
arrived in London on the 3d of August. The con- 
sequences, however, of the extraordinary attempt which 
had just terminated in so signal a failure, were now 
about to fall with fatal effect both upon the guilty au- 
thors of the conspiracy, and upon the innocent young 
creature whom they had made the instrument of their 
ambition. Orders were issued that both Lady Jane and 
her husband should be shut up in the Tower. On the 
18th of August the Duke of Northumberland was tried 
and condemned to death; and on the 22d he was exe- 
cuted. On the 13th of November, Lady Jane, her 
husband, two of her brothers-in-law, and Archbishop 
Cranmer, were all brought to trial, and sentence of guilty 
pronounced against them. Instead, however, of being 
put to death immediately, they. were remanded to pri- 
son; and no further steps were taken in regard to any 
of them till after the occurrence and suppression of the 
rash insurrection, headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt in the 
beginning. of the following February... Wyatt himself 
suffered death for his share in this affair, as did also the 
Duke, of Suffolk and his brother; and .“ above fifty 
gallant officers, knights, and gentlemen,” says the histo- 
rian Carte, “ were put to death-as soon as the rebellion 
was quelled. ** ‘There were above four hundred com- 
mon men executed before March 12; how many suffered 
afterwards does not appear.” . But among all who perished 
in this enormous carnage there were none whose fate was 
so much lamented at the time, or has been so long re- 
membered, as the young, beautiful, and accomplished 
Lady Jane Grey. On the morning of the same day her 
husband had been executed on the scaffold on Tower Hill 
(to the north-west of the Tower, at a short distance from 
the moat) ; and she had beheld his mangled corpse as it 
was carried back to the chapel, within the fort. She 
herself was soon after led out to suffer the same bloody 
death on the green in front of the chapel. She advanced 
with a book in her hand and with a composed counte- 
nance. Having mounted the scaffold, she then addressed 
the people, acknowledging the unlawfulness of her as- 
sumption of the crown, but declaring fervently her inno- 
cence of any part “‘ in the procurement and desire 
thereof.”” She concluded by requesting the people to 
assist her with their prayers, and then knelt down and 
devoutly repeated one of the psalms. Having arisen, 
she declined the assistance of the executioner, who ap- 
proached to remove the upper_part of her dress, and that 
service was performed by her female attendants, who 
also bound her eyes. Being then guided to the block, 
and having requested the executioner to dispatch her 
quickly, she knelt down, and, exclaiming “ Lord, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” received the fatal stroke. 
Her demeanour was throughout touchingly resigned and 
beautiful, and altogether in harmony with the gentle 
tenor of her whole previous life. Lady Jane Grey, who 
was thus cut off before she had completed her seventeenth 
year, was already one of the most accomplished and eru- 
dite of her sex in an age abounding in learned females. 
She is said to have been a perfect mistress of the French, 
Latin, and Greek languages. Roger Ascham, in his 
* Schoolmaster,’ relates that, visiting her upon one occasion 
at her father’s seat in Leicestershire, he found her reading 
the Phaedon of Plato in the original, while the rest of 
the family were all engaged in some field amusements in 
the parks. “ I wis, all their sport,” she exclaimed, “ is 
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but a shadow to the pleasure that I findin Plato.” “ One 
of the greatest benefits that God gave me,” she afterwards 
remarked, as they continued the conversation, “ is that he 
sent me so sharp and severe parents, and so gentle a 
schoolmaster ; for when I am in presence either of father 
or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or 
go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, playing, 
dancing, or doing any thing else, I must do it, as it were, 
in such measure, weight, and number, even so perfectly 
as God made the world, or else I am so sharply taunted, 
so cruelly threatened—yea, presently sometimes with 
pinches, nips, bobs, (and other ways which I will not 
name for the honour 1 bear them,) so without measure 
misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come 
that I must go to Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so 
pleasantly, so gently, and with such fair allurements to 
learning, that I think all the time nothing whiles I am 
with him; and when I am called from him I fail on 
weeping.” 
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[Portrait of Lady Jane Grey.] 
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[NOTICE.—PENNY CYCLOPZDIA.]} 


Tne attention of the Committee has been called to several 
erroneous statements in the article ABERDEEN, in this work. 
The granite bridge there mentioned as being over the Dee 
is over the Don-burn ; there are six kirks instead of two; 
and the poors’ hospital has been long since removed from 
behind the town-house. The Committee regret these mis- 
statements; and, as no information is more difficult to obtain 
with correctness than topographical, owing to the changes 
that are constantly going forward, especially in commercial 
places, they are making arrangements for procuring the 
revision of such articles by local residents in all important 
British towns. In the mean time they beg to invite com- 
munications from their readers, should such errors again 
arise; and with reference to this particular case, as well 
as others, it is their intention, upon the completion of each 
volume, to publish a List of Corrections with the Title; 
which will be delivered gratis. 





#,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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